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WHEN FOUND— 


()® another page will be found a message from Miss Marie 

Corelli expressing her appreciation of her election as a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Dickens Fellowship. In the few well-chosen words 
Miss Corelli reveals her sincere and whole-hearted admiration for 
Dickens and his books, and we are pleased to have the distinction 
of making them known to Dickens lovers throughout the world. 
But particularly are we grateful for her sentiment regarding the 
Dickens Fellowship. ‘‘I am proud,’’ she says, ‘‘to be a Vice- 
President of the Society which exists to make the universal ac- 
knowledgment of his incomparable genius a marked and prominent 


feature in the civilisation of our day.’’ That is the object and aim 
of the Dickens Fellowship summed up in a single sentence. 
* * * * * 


The Dickens Fellowship Annual Bazaar at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on November 8th and 9th, will be opened on the first day 
by Miss Ellen Terry, who will be supported by Lady Hare, Lady 
Beerbohm Tree, Miss Georgina Hogarth, Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, Mr. Bransby Williams, Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward, and others. The stall-holders will include Lady Beerbohm 
Tree, Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, Miss Olive 
Dickens, Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mrs. Bransby Williams, Mrs. Sidney 
Marriott, and Miss E. M. Miniken. On the first day only Mrs. 
Henry F. Dickens will hold an exhibition of relics belonging to the 
novelist, including manuscripts, portraits, pictures, desk and chair, 
and other perscnal items. Other attractive side novelties have been 
arranged. ‘Tickets for admission to the opening, one shilling each, 
may be had of the Secretary. Admission after 6 o'clock, sixpence 
each. 

x * * * * 


The new version of Oliver Twist which is to be produced at the 
Broadway Theatre, New Cross, London, for the week commencing 
December 13th, has been written by Walter Dexter and Fredk. 
TT. Harry. Mr. Walter Dexter, besides being the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Fellowship, is one of the Committee of Management; Mr. 
Fredk. T. Harry is a member of the Council and well known to the 
majority of London members. The adapters have endeavoured 
to steer clear—so far as is possible—of the many other stage ver- 
sions of the story, and it is expected that their general treatment 
of the play will be found to give general satisfaction not only so 
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far as the book is concerned, but from the point of view of a good 
play. As already announced, Mr. Bransby Williams re-appears 
after a long absence in an important part in a complete play, and 
his Fagin is looked forward to with no small degree of pleasure 
and interest. Mr. Frank Staff, whose performance of Toots in 
“The House of Dombey ’’ made such a notable and lasting impres- 
sion on all who saw him, will play the Dodger. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Arthur Humphreys, the Honorary Secretary of the Man- 
chester Branch, who has recently been in Switzerland, has had a 
commemorative marble tablet affixed to the Villa Grand, Rosemont, 
Lausanne, where Dickens resided from June to November, 1846, 
and where he wrote the first parts of Dombey and Son and The 
Battle of Life. The villa has been converted into a small hotel, 
but Dickens’s study remains intact. The tablet is fixed above 
the windows of the study and bears the inscription :— 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Resided in this House 
From 
June to November, 1846. 


We refer our readers to a letter on the subject from Mr. 
Humphreys on another page. 
* * * * * 


In the catalogue of the last Dickens, Exhibition the note under 
exhibit No. 574, ‘‘ The Nymph of the Waterfall,’’ states that the 
girl is Miss K. Dickens. This is a mistake. The head in the pic- 
ture was painted from that of Miss Georgina Hogarth, to whom 
we believe it still bears a strong resemblance. There is also another 
error on page 15 of the same catalogue, where it gives the cause 
of Dickens’s death as apoplexy. Dickens, on the authority of 
his daughter, Mrs. Perugini, died of paralysis and effusion of the 
blood on the brain. 

* * * * * 


The November meeting of the Headquarters will take place on 
November 10th, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. Mr. H. Snow- 
den Ward will deliver his new lecture, “The Humour and the Pathos 
of Dickens,’’ illustrated with one hundred lantern slides. Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, the President for the year, will take the chair. 
Admission to non-members, one shilling each. 

* * * * * 


In order that our diary of Dickens meetings may be complete 
may we ask those Secretaries of Branches who have not already 
done so to send us their programme of arrangements for the season 
as soon as possible? We would also suggest that Branches should 
exchange with one another their list of fixtures. 

Tue Epitor. 


— 
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MISS MARIE CORELLI AND THE DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP 


A the conference of the Dickens Fellowship held at Birmingham 
last month, Miss Marie Corelli was elected a Vice-President. 
In acknowledging the letter sent her containing what she describes 
as ‘‘such gratifying news,’’ Miss Corelli gives expression to her 
appreciation of the honour in the following sincere message :— 


Having been elected a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, I should like to express my sense of the high privilege I 
feel it to be, that I am thus drawn into comradeship with the 
lovers of Dickens all over the world. 

I believe that few can claim a wider familiarity with the be- 
loved Novels or feel a deeper devotion to the beloved Novelist 
than myself, for there is not a story written by that Master- 
hand that I have not read many times, while the living characters 
that throng his brilliant stage are all my personal and dearly 
valued friends. 

Were I to try and say how much I reverence and love Charles 
Dickens, words would altogether fail me, and I can only repeat 
that I am proud to be a Vice-President of the Society which 
exists to make the universal acknowledgment of his incomparable 
genius a marked and prominent feature in the civilisation of our 
day. 

Stratford-on-Avon. Marie CorReExtt. 

October 15th, 1909. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LIX 
“KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN” 


ORD, keep my memory green! 
Whatever intervene, 
How rough so e’er life’s voyage may prove to me, 
I would not lose remembrance of the good, 
Nor shrink from thoughts of ill long since withstood,— 
Lord, keep my memory green! 


Lord, keep my memory green,— 

The boisterous and serene, 
That which hath caused a tear or forced a smile, 
Let both their true reality impart, 
And fix their record deeply in my heart,— 

Lord, keep my memory green! 


Lord, keep my memory green 
Through life’s conflicting scene! 
But should the hand of Time obliterate 
Naught from my mind, and some chance pages blot, 
let friends and benefits be ne’er forgot,— 
Lord, keep my memory green! 
From Bryant’s A New Library of Poetry. Author unknown. 
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LAWYERS OF DICKENS-LAND 


By J. M. PATTERSON, President of the Philadelphia Branch 
AT 


ie Sketches by Boz might be mentioned, in passing, Mr. Samuel 
Briggs, and Mr. Percy Noakes in “The Steam Excursion,” and 
Joseph Overton, Esq., in ‘The Great Winglesbury Duel.” 

Then we have, in The Old Curiosity Shop, Samson Brass, a villainous 
attorney, with a cringing manner and a very harsh voice. He was 
Quilp’s legal adviser. He is a tall meagre man, with a nose like a 
wen, a protruding forehead, retreating eyes, and hair of deep red. 

In this book we have a prototype of the fair Portia, only her name 
is Sally. “She bore a striking resemblance to her brother Samson; 
so exact, indeed, was the likeness between them, that had it consorted 
with Miss Brass’ maiden modesty and gentle womanhood, to have 
assumed her brother’s clothes in frolic, and sat down beside him, it 
would have been difficult for the oldest friend of the family to 
determine which was Samson and which Sally; especially as the 
lady carried upon her upper lip certain reddish: demonstrations, 
which, if the imagination had been assisted by her attire, might have 
been mistaken for a beard. ... In mind, she was of a strong and 
vigorous turn, having, from her earliest youth, devoted herself with 
uncommon ardour to the study of the law ; not wasting her specula- 
tions upon its eagle flights, which are rare, but tracing it attentively 
through all the slippery and eel-like crawlings in which it commonly 
pursues its way.” 

In Martin Chuzzlewit we meet Mr. Fips, a lawyer, who, as the 
agent of old Martin Chuzzlewit, employs Tom Pinch as a kind of 
librarian and secretary. 

Uriah Heep, the “’umble,” in David Copperfield, is one of the most 
vividly conceived and most elaborately developed of Dickens’s 


villains, and he is perhaps the most offensive of them all. He winds | 


his foul way through the story like a poisonous snake. Everything 
about him—the shambling figure, the curious writhings of his person 
in his expression of his mock humility, his long hands slowly 
twining over one another, the twinkling of his dented nostrils, the 
damp, fishy fingers, which chilled the heart, of everybody who shook 
hands with him, the “shadowless eyes without the ghost of an eye- 
lash ”—all these peculiarities are obtruded on the reader only to excite 
mere disgust and abhorrence. The red-headed, leaden-faced scoundrel 
is felt to be an outcast, even from the world of fiction; and the 
animal craft with which he carries out his schemes of avarice, malice 
and revenge, is felt to belong to that low class of scoundrels, who 
have no right to enter even the scoundrelly domain of romance. 
The only comfort we get from our acquaintance with him is when 
Mr. Micawber exposes his rascalities, and Mrs. Heep cries out, “’Ury, 
’ury, be ’umble and make terms.” 

Then there is poor old Mr. Wickfield, at first Uriah Heep’s 
employer, and later his partner, who is nearly ruined by the ’umble 
Uriah. 

We have also Mr. Francis Spenlow, a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, 
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and his partner, Mr. Jorkins, “whose place in the business was 
to keep himself in the background, and be constantly exhibited, 
by name, as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. If a clerk 
wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jorkins would not listen to such a 
proposition; if a client were slow to settle his bill of costs, Mr. 
Jorkins was resolved to have it paid; and however painful these 
things might be (and always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, 
Mr. Jorkins would have his bond. The heart and hand of the good 
angel Spenlow would have been always open, but for the restraining - 
demon, Jorkins.” . 

In this novel we are informed, from Dickens’s point of view, what 
@ proctor is. 

‘What is a proctor, Steerforth?” said I. 

“Why, he is asort of monkish attorney,” replied Steerforth. “ He 
is, to some faded courts held in Doctors’ Commons—a lazy nook near 
St. Paul’s Churchyard—what solicitors are to the courts of law and 
equity. He is a functionary whose existence, in the natural course 
of things, would have terminated about two hundred years ago. I 
can tell you best what he is by telling you what Doctors’ Commons is. 
It’s a little out-of-the-way place where they administer what is called 
ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of tricks, with obsolete old 
monsters of Acts of Parliament, which three-fourths of the world 
know nothing about, and the other fourth supposes to have been dug 
up, in a fossil state, in the days of the Edwards. It’s a place that 
has an ancient monopoly on suits about people’s wills and people’s 
marriages, and disputes among ships and boats.” 

And there is Mr. Henry Spiker, solicitor to somebody or something 
remotely connected with the Treasury, and so cold a man that his 
head, instead of being grey, seems sprinkled with hoar-frost. 

And we end Copperfield with Thomas Traddles, David’s schoolmate. 
“Poor Traddles, in a tight sky-blue suit, that made his arms and 
legs like German sausages, or roly-poly puddings, he was the merriest 
and most miserable of all the boys.” In due time he married, and 
after a successful career, became a judge. 

Up to this time you will have noticed that Dickens has been mainly 
hitting the lawyers. We are now to behold him aiming his shafts at 
the very temple of justice. ‘‘ Hard by Temple Bar, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, at the very heart of the fog, sits the Lord High Chancellor in 
his High Court of Chancery. Never can there come fog too thick, 
never can there come mud and mire too deep, to assort with the 
groping and floundering condition which the High Court of Chancery, 
most pestilent of hoary sinners, holds, this day, in the sight of 
Heaven.” 

This is the way Charles Dickens introduces us to the case of 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce, which was being litigated in the one court, 
in insular England, in which the principles of universal reason and 
universal justice are believed to be applied to particular cases as they 
arise. 

It would seem, however, from reading Bleak Mouse, that Dickens’s 
complaint is not that justice is refused, but that it is deferred 
and tardily administered. The Chancery suit of Jarndyce and 
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Jarndyce, in which so many of the characters are formally engaged, 
is not, however, the real centre of the novel. Its special effect in the 
plot itself is that it not only disappoints the hopes, but ruins 
the character of Richard Carstone, by keeping him in a restless state 
of expectation and gradually causing the collapse of a fine nature. 

The idea of making an impersonal object, like a great Chancery 
suit, the centre round which a large and manifold group of characters 
revolves, was something different from what Dickens had been 
heretofore doing. That ho made good in this innovation cannot be 
denied. Never before had his versatility in drawing character filled 
his canvas with so multitudinous and so various a host of personages. 
The legal profession, with its servitors and hangers-on of every 
degree, occupies the centre of the picture. 

The principal lawyer in Bleak House is Mr. Tulkinghorn, the 
eminently respectable legal adviser of Sir Leicester Dedlock. “The 
old gentleman is rusty to look at... . Ife is what is called the old 
school—a phrase generally meaning any school that seems never to 
have been young.” As he walked along the streets under the 
shadow of the lofty houses, many of whose mysterious difficulties, 
mortgages and delicate affairs of all kinds, were treasured up within 
his old black satin waistcoat, he seemed to be in the confidence of the 
very bricks and mortar. 

Though we may be as inquisitive about this real old family 
lawyer as he was about Lady Dedlock, we learn little about him, 
except that he sometimes sat alone in the twilight, drinking his 
ancient port, in its cobweb-covered bottles, in his frescoed chamber. 
It is Mr. Tulkinghorn’s persistent inquisitiveness that had much 
more to do with the real plot of the novel than has the suit in 
Chancery. 

Mr. Tangle is the lawyer who knows more about the case of 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce than anybody, and is supposed never to have 
read anything else since he left school. Mr. Kenge, the senior 
member of Kenge and Carboy, had also much to do with the great 
case. Mr. Kenge ‘appeared to enjoy beyond everything the sound 
of his own voice.” The other lawyer in the story is Mr. Vholes. He 
is Richard Carstone’s solicitor, and is always “ putting his shoulder to 
the wheel” without any visible results, except that of pocketing his 
fees. He maintains an unassailable, but unenviable professional 
reputation for the sake of “the three dear girls at home,” and 
a father whom he has to support “in the vale of Taunton.” 


(To be concluded.) 


NEW BRANCH SECRETARIES 


Messrs. Frank Kidson, T. W. Padmore, G. A. Prescott and H. Theo Jones 
have resigned the position of Hon. Secretary to their respective Branches, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Dublin and Bristol, and we wish to place on record the 
expression of the Council’s thanks for their work during the years they have 
acted as chief officers of their Branches. The two former were founders of 
the Branches they represented. Mrs. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Bagnall, Mr. 
J. Shaw and Mr. C. Andrews have filled the vacancies, and their addresses 
will be found in the list of Branches on page 3 of our cover. 
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MR. ARTHUR WAUGH 
PRESIDENT OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP, 1909-1910 


A the Birmingham Conference of the Dickens Fellowship, reported 

in full elsewhere, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., was made Life 
President, and it was resolved that the office of President, should be 
held yearly by a London and Provincial member alternately. 

The first to fill this post under the new arrangement is Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, who was nominated by the Birmingham Branch and by the 
Council of the Fellow- ' 
ship independently, and 
unanimously elected. 

We feel that no better 
choice could have been 
made, for Mr. Arthur 
Waugh is not only a 
good Dickensian, as we 
say, but an enthusiastic 
member of the Dickens 
Fellowship, who has al 
ways been ready and 
willing to place his ser- 
vices at its command. 
He was one of its first 
Vice-Presidents,:was pre- 
sent at the inauguration, 
and took part in the first 
monthly meeting, when 
the late Mr. F. G. Kit- 
ton read the first paper 
to the Society, at An- 
derton’s Hotel, in Fleet 
Street. On that occasion 
Mr. Waugh gave the first 
reading from Dickens re- 
corded in our annals in 
the shape of the “ Bliss- 
ful” chapter from David 
Copperfield. Of all our 
Vice-Presidents he has 
been more frequently Photo by W. J. Roberts 
seen in a similar capa- OR ARTHOR WADGH 
city than any other, 
and his genial manner, carrying with it the unmistakable feeling of 
good fellowship, has made him a popular favourite among all London 
members. Mr. Waugh is something more than a “ good Dickensian” 
in the sense the phrase is now used, he is an authority on the subject, 
too, but an authority who does not labour or cavil over a minor 
bibliographical or topographical detail as some of us do. His point of 
view is a broad one, the one that sees the human as well as 
the humorous and pathetic in Dickens. He grasps the lout ensemble 
of that great embodiment of the emotions known as Dickens, which is 
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really what matters, and leaves others to count the buttons on 
Mr. Pickwick’s coat, or find fault with the artist who put the hook on 
Captain Cuttle’s wrong arm. In other words, he admires Dickens’s 
books for the same reasons that have made them popular to-day, and 
consequently he possesses the qualifications for an ideal President. 

Mr. Waugh was born at Midsomer Norton, Somerset, on August 
24th, 1866, the eldest son of Alexander Waugh, M.D., and Annie 
Gosse Morgan, and from his early childhood has always had his mind 
centred on books and the drama, At the age of six he made and 
published paper books, some of which, we believe, are still extant, and 
ran a toy theatre, as a counter-attraction in the nursery. These two 
loves have stuck to him ever since. In the former department he has 
to his credit one of the best critical studies of the life and work 
of Tennyson, which has run through several editions, and now exists 
in a popular form; a similar volume on Robert Browning in the 
series known as “ The Westminster Biographies”; has contributed 
introductions to the volumes in Heinemann’s little series of Favourite 
Classics, devoted to Tennyson’s poems, Mathew Arnold’s poems and 
Charles Lamb’s essays; is the author of the introductions to the 
Biographical Edition of Dickens’s works; was the sub-editor of “ The 
New Review,” in 1894, and for many years wrote the literary letter 
to the New York Critic. 

Some of his first literary work appeared in ‘‘ The National Observer,” 
during W. E. Henley’s editorship, and he still reviews books for The 
Daily Chronicle, The Daily Graphic, The Bookman, and other London 
papers, and contributes occasionally to the magazines and reviews. 

In the second department referred to above le has shown a special 
aptitude, for when at Sherborne School, where he was educated, 
he acted at Commemoration Katharine in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
and Falstaff in “ Henry IV.,” and when at Oxford he produced a 
burlesque of “ Julius Cesar,” entitled “ Julius Seesawcer,” which was 
performed at the Holywell Music Room there. Since then he has 
frequently been seen on the amateur stage, has published a volume of 
“Schoolroom ‘Theatricals,” never misses a performance by our 
Dramatic Club, and is now the President of the Merry Andrews 
Dramatic Society. 

Whilst at Sherborne he won the English Prize Poem and edited the 
school paper for two years. Heafterwards graduated at New College, 
Oxford, when Mr. W. L. Courtney was tutor there, and won the New- 
digate Prize Poem, in 1888, the subject set being ‘‘ Gordon in Africa.” 
He also contributed freely to @ lively paper, long since dead, called 
The Undergraduate. 

He married, in 1893, Catherine, second daughter of the late 
H. C. B. C. Raban, of the Bengal Civil Service, and great-grand- 
daughter of Lord Cockburn, of Edinburgh, whose ‘‘ Memorials of his 
Time,” by the way, are just being reprinted by Mr. T. N. Foulis. 

Mr. Waugh joined the staff of the publishing firm of Kegan 
Paul & Co. under Mr. Spencer Blackett in 1895, and acted as literary 
adviser, until his old friend and tutor, Mr. Courtney, dug him up and 
invited him to manage the firm of Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Dickens's 
original publishers, which firm now has the honour and distinction 
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of publishing this magazine. He was appointed to the post in 1902, 
and soon made his presence felt, and has since himself become a 
notable figure in the publishing world. He is the Treasurer of 
the Publishers’ Association, and Chairman of the Publishers’ Circle, 
and is as popular in both societies as he is in the firm of which he is 
still the head. 

These are a few facts concerning the first yearly President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and may interest its members. Mr. Waugh is a 
hard worker, and the extra duties entailed in filling his new post will 
not weigh heavily upon one who tries to do the work of six men with 
the pleasing and contented smile he wears in the portrait here 
reproduced. 


THE PERSONALITY OF BARNABY RUDGE 


By JOHN A. MACLEOD 
II 


Seen Barnaby certainly was. There are many, many phases of 

lunacy, ranking from utter mental helplessness and absolute silli- 
ness to a strong-willed and headstrong passion to achieve some de- 
sired end or object. Many of our greatest men in history have 
been extremely simple. Barnaby was essentially a simpleton of the 
‘‘ first water ’’ (though he had an extremely energetic mind), which 
is far removed from a madman proper. Buffoon he most decidedly 
was not. Simpleton, I think, most aptly describes his mental atti- 
tude, and I will take this opportunity to point out that such a 
simpleton is not necessarily a lunatic. It has been my doubtful 
pleasure to have known a few simpletons (they seem inseparable 
from old-world villages, somehow), and Barnaby resembles them 
in most details. He was mercifully free from those dark and dismal 
forebodings which commonly haunt deranged intellects, and 
the natural intelligence and acumen which he so often displayed 
point as proof of his strong mental capacity. It is, indeed, 
fortunate for our purpose to have a character in the book ready 
cut and dried for a good comparison of the two phases of mental 
derangement. Utter brainlessness and mental helplessness are only 
too apparent in Lord George Gordon ; he was much more a lunatic 
than Barnaby. 

Space forbids me to do more than give only a cursory account of 
this simple and whole-hearted character; and I could not do it 
the justice that the subject requires, so, omitting to pause on his 
many other childlike and beautiful qualities, I come now to what is 
perhaps the most pleasant and happiest of all Barnaby’s charac- 
teristics, that is, his deep, unalterable and unfathomable love of 
Nature. 

Himself a “‘ natural,’ ‘‘ without any imagination,’’ as host 
Willett was pleased to designate him, it is most @ propos that he 
should have taken a passionate and lasting delight in things 
natural. There was in him an affinity with the hills and dales, 
long, brown, winding lanes, and the superb sunrises and sunsets of 
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his own locality. His very name breathes of rural delights. After 
all, I suppose, there are but a very few among us who have no 
traces of vagabond blood in them. Most of us experience at times 
a strong impulse to become wanderer and rambler. This feeling 
was intensified to an enormous degree in Barnaby, and he never 
outgrew it. As one who constantly spends much of his life in the 
open air, he became a partaker of the beneficent and noble qualities 
of the Great Mother. Though he lived and loved nature entirely, 
he was never weary of it; its wonders and beauties never ceased to 
be but such to him. 

Born and bred in the glorious scenery and country of Epping and 
Hainault—where are to be met with in abundance lonely stretches 
of splendid country and rolling expanses of grassy fields, broken 
here and there by dark clumps of woods and strips of coppice and 
fresh valleys—in this country exultantly he romped, sometimes with 
Hugh, sometimes with the village dogs, and always with Grip; 
chasing butterflies, tracking the mole to his haunts, rushing down 
cool and shady lanes, bounding, singing, whistling, never out of 
spirits, and shouting for the very love of living. Lying at night 
gazing earnestly at the stars, with the gentle gurgling of some way- 
ward brook, with the accompaniment of the deep-throated night- 
ingale, and golden acres of corn land either side, he pondered and 
pondered why the stars shone and twinkled. He peered at the sky 
until his soul was transported, and he was no more of this world; 
in another world and peopled by his noble and profuse imagination 
he lived. Even when about to die, the near approach of death had 
no terrors for him; but, turning to Hugh, he said, ‘‘ Hugh, we 
shall know what makes the stars shine now.’’ What a simple, 
beautiful touch! He saw only the good in everything. The trees 
and fields were his friends and consolers. 

Using Barnaby as mouthpiece, Dickens has taken the opportunity 
to give us of the finest gems of his incomparable imagination, and 
the utterances of Barnaby abound in sparkling flashes pregnant with 
the vivaciousness of laughter-loving optimism. Always laughing 
heartily was Barnaby, but not the laugh of an egoist, he faced the 
world as it came, with a cheery face, and speaking the word of a 
comrade. His matchless gaiety, his dauntless courage, and _ his 
fearless and fair attitude to all things, one may go far to find his 
equal. To read and absorb, as it were, passages relating to Bar- 
naby’s overflowing spirits, and to imagine his gloom-dispelling laugh 
is a sure antidote for a grey day and dark melancholy. 

Chigwell, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Noak Hill, and way over 
the breezy hills to Ingatestone and Hornchurch was Barnaby’s 
hunting-ground, and all are very fresh and sweet-smelling in the 
green of the year, or when the tail-end of summer disappears, and 
the russets, olive greens, and bronze greens give colour to the irre- 
gular hedgerows, and it has almost as many charms in the bleaker 
months. By shady copses, along a brown winding road, leads one 
to Shenfield, a small, cosy village tucked away in a bend of the 
road, on the right and left green meadows and pleasing farmsteads, 
was, I should imagine, a rare spot for Barnaby’s rambles. By 
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turning up sharply the first lane on the right when entering the 
village, and but a few yards along, one is greeted with an open ex- 
panse teeming with gorse and brambles, broom, poppies, with 
patches of browny soil showing between the growing crops to give 
variety to it, the whole aflame with the violet blue of the wild 
Canterbury bell, wild sage, devil’s may, and an infinite variety of 
purples and greens, which combine in presenting a galaxy and glory 
of colouring such as is rare as it is beautiful. He loved this country 
entirely and devotedly, and when the stress and rapine of the riot 
year was past nothing could persuade him to leave it. 

When once the beauty and scenery of this county capture vou, 
whatever county you love best, this one will also captivate and 
hold you, if a nature-lover, for life. It zs good to get away from 
the fret and flurry of London, with its drab walls and smoky skies, 
and stunted and needy people, and in cold print it is impossible for 
me to carry the glorious freedom and spirit of the open road “‘ and 
the hedges full of song,’’ which must be felt and understood to 
appreciate the character of Barnaby. 

So we have him, erect, earnest, with a sparkling, laughing eye, 
with a wealth of black hair, manly, strong, and gentle. Cowardice 
can never be laid at his door. The same martial spirit which per- 
meated the ranks and roused the hearts of the soldiers of the First, 
Army of the great Napoleon was manifest in him when fighting for 
the cause of ‘‘ No Popery! ’’ which in his innocent fashion he re- 
garded as a noble cause. How can we brand him imbecile with the 
qualities he possessed? Generous to a wonderful degree, and with 
a warm heart and overflowing spirits and most amiable of tem- 
peraments. In fact, he was a rare and potent personality, “‘ one 
who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, buoyant, 
commanding and strong, suffering, noble in mind.’’ In reviewing 
his existence, though a man of sorrows, there is nothing save his 
slight touch of idiocy and its consequences which we should like to 
delete. His life was blameless and pure, and his record was never 
so much as once smudgea by an unfair or dastardly action. His 
hearty and agreeable laugh was a part and the essence of his very 
self, for he ever marched as one who marches to inspiriting music. 

As Dickens himself says: ‘‘ It is something to look upon enjoy- 
ment, so that it be free and wild and in the face of nature, though 
it is but the enjoyment of an idiot. Learn some wisdom, even from 
the witless, when their hearts are lifted up, they know not why, 
by all the mirth and happiness the world brings.”’ 

And so I will conclude. Leave Barnaby till the next mile-stone, 
a shining and light-hearted example of Duty, of Happiness, though 
unconscious of such a thing himself, and the Brotherhood of the 
Poor.’ He is an example in many ways to sober, sane, and fully 
endowed persons, for 


‘He that made upland and moorland, 
Made him, and bade him be free.’’ 


(Concluded. ) 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AT BIRMINGHAM 

FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER 
| eae Fourth Annual Conference was held at the Imperial Hotel, 
Temple Street, Birmingham, on October 9th, with Mr. 
G. W. Davis (of Birmingham) as Chairman. The following Branches 
were represented :—Sheffield, by Miss Helen Roberts, Mrs. Bagnall, 
and Messrs. W. F. Bagnall, G. W. Parker, T. W. Padmore, J. Abey 
and J. Dyal; West London, by Miss E. C. Debac; Manchester, by 
Messrs. R. Humphreys, Arthur Humphreys and J. Cuming Walters ; 
Stockport, by Mr. and Mrs. Dawson; Bristol, by Mr. J. W. T. Ley; 
Brixton, by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Marriott; Rochester; by Mr. 
J.J. O'Neill; Dublin, by Miss Florence Steel; Hastings, by Messrs. 
B. W. Matz and J. T. Harry; Liverpool, by Miss E. H. Bell; 
Brighton, by Messrs. F. Yoxall, A. S. Hearn and A. E. B. Cross; 
Birmingham, by Mrs. Farrow, Miss Bocker, Miss -Mclllwaine, 
Mrs. F. Yoxall, Mrs. E. Bosworth, H. Loveridge, B. A. Porter, 
KH. Pratt, R. J. Taylor, E. ‘Timings, and E. F. Braham; Head- 
quarters, by Messrs. H. Snowden Ward, Walter Dexter, W. Millar, 

C. Van Noorden, E. P. Haslam and F. J. Staff. 

The Chairman, in presenting the report and balance-sheet for 
approval, drew attention to the improved state of the Fellowship’s 
financial position, and commented upon the efficient work performed 
by the Committee of Management. He also pointed out with regret 
that many Branches had neither sent delegates nor appointed proxies, 
which showed, he thought, a lack of interest in the general work of 
the Fellowship. The report and balance-sheet were duly passed. 
‘l'wo alterations in the rules were made, viz.: ‘That persons having 
permission to form Branches must doso within twelve months of date 
of permission ” ; and, ‘‘ That the secretary or secretaries of the Branch 
in the town in which the conference is held shall be ex-officio members 
of the conference with power to vote.” 

The election of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., as Life President, was 
confirmed and the following other officers elected:—Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, President for the year; Mr. John C. Eckel, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, Miss Marie Corelli, and Miss Ellen Terry, 
as Vice-Presidents; Mr. Walter Dexter, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. 
E. P. Frith, Hon. Auditor; Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of The Dickensian ; 
Mr. W.: Millar, Hon. Librarian; . Messrs. Walter Dexter, Sidney 
Marriott, B. W. Matz and F. J. Staff, Committee of Management ; and 
the following to serve on the Council: Miss BE. M. Miniken, Miss 
Annie Sherlock, Miss M. G. Tyler, Messrs. A. E. B. Cross, G. W. Davis, 
W. J. Douglas, F. T. Harry, E. P. Haslem, A. S. Hearn, Arthur 
Humphreys, C. van Noorden and E. H. Tomlin. On the invitation of 
the Brighton Branch, Brighton was chosen as the place of meeting for 
the conference of 1910,and Mr. Henry Davey elected as its Chairman. 

Other minor business having been completed, and votes of thanks 
given to the Editor of The Dickensian and to Mr. G. W. Davis, the 
meeting terminated. 


THE SPEECHES AT THE DINNER 
At the dinner which was held in the evening there was a large 
gathering, Mr. Isaac Bradley, J.P., presided, and among those 
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present were the Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., Mr. Howard S. Pearson (of the Midland Institute), Prof. 
Ernest de Sélincourt, M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
Editor of the Manchester City Vews, Mr. B. W. Matz, Mr. Walter 
- Dexter (Chairman of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship), Mr. 
H. Snowden Ward, Mr. Frank Speaight, etc. 

After the loyal toast had been duly honoured, 

Mr. Frank Yoxall read letters and telegrams from the Earl of 
Plymouth, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., Sir William 
Treloar, Bart., etc., regretting their inability to be present. Mr. 
Arthur Waugh telegraphed regretting his absence, and expressing 
his appreciation of the honour conferred upon him by his election 
as President for the year. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald submitted ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship.’’ He 
gave some most interesting reminiscences of Charles Dickens, and 
read extracts from several letters received from the novelist, which 
illustrated his gentle, amiable, courteous and kindly character. 

Mr. Walter Dexter responded to the toast 

The Bishop of Birmingham proposed the toast ‘‘ To All Lovers 
of Dickens’’ in a delightful and all too brief speech. He said 
that he was heartily glad to have the honour, because he claimed 
to be one of them, and he certainly desired that the race should 
be protected and increased. (Hear, hear.) We abused early 
Victorian products, like wall papers, furniture, political economy, 
and other things—(laughter)—but not, he trusted, novels. Be- 
cause in those days a novel was not a tract or treatise in disguise. 
He was not a very great reader of modern novels, but when he did 
venture upon one he generally found he had been beguiled by a 
deceptive exterior into reading something which was really a 
treatise on psychical research, or religion, or something else. He 
was not very fond of tracts—(laughter)—but he liked them to 
profess outside what they were. (Laughter.) People were quite 
safe with Dickens. That was to say, they did not feel he had 
written because he had the ambition of edifying them or converting 
them to any particular way, but because he understood human 
nature. He would not say Dickens never endeavoured to fulfil a 
purpose by the way, because now and then he did knock up against 
the Court of Chancery, or the workhouse, or the academy for young 
gentlemen. (Laughter.) Undoubtedly he did more than almost 
any man of his time to rouse the sentiment of indignation and to 
quicken the humanitarian feeling which was beginning to arise. 
And he was quite sure he did this by the way. Nobody had en- 
riched English literature with more feeling, more sympathetic and 
more ordinary human life than Dickens. (Applause.) 

Professor Ernest de Sélincourt responded. Like all great writers, 
Dickens did not write for a clique, but for a great people. What 
all were agreed about in regard to him was to delight in his 
sense of humour and all that that great word signified. They 
honoured him as a philanthropist in the highest sense of the word. 
If they were asked who it was who had permanently enriched their 
life, widened their sympathies, and made them happier and better, 
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they would be right in answering without a moment’s hesitation— 
Charles Dickens. (Applause.) Wherever English was spoken, 
there Dickens was read, and who was there to read Dickens and 
did not love him? He had met a few of them, he would admit, 
but as to quantity and as to quality they were negligible. They 
were for the most part lean and hungry men. (Laughter.) The 
men who could not appreciate Dickens had no ear for the best of 
all music—the music of sympathetic laughter that had no trace of 
bitterness or malice in it, that was always on the side of common 
sense, justice and humanity. (Hear, hear.) The man who was 
deficient in that need not concern them: he was already on the 
road to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.’’ (Laughter.) No writer 
bound so many people together, people of such different types, 
and of such varying shades of opinion. No education was needed 
to appreciate Dickens, and no amount of education could leaden 
his appeal. All that was required were.a little intelligence and 
a love of humanity. His appeal was different to different readers, 
but they all agreed to delight in his glorious humour. It was that 
that bound them together in admiration for him. (Applause.) 

‘“The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens ’’ was proposed by 
Mr. H. S. Pearson, who, at the outset, referred to Dickens’s 
phenomenal rise to fame. It never seemed to have occurred to 
him that his God-given talents existed simply for his own profit 
and glory. But from the beginning he used them in the cause 
of reform to better humanity. And there was a remarkable dif- 
ference between him and other reformers. In the present day 
there were reformers who seemed to have forgotten that the spirit 
of reform was powerless and empty unless it was united with the 
spirit of love. There were some reformers whom Providence ap- 
peared to have provided with everything but a heart. But 
Dickens, as they knew, attacked the question of reform in a totally 
different spirit. His heart bled for those who were in trouble, and 
the spirit of pity and compassion flowed through all his writings. 
He believed Dickens was a profoundly religious man, though he 
was not orthodox. They all loved Dickens. But he ought to be 
loved more in Birmingham than anywhere else. He loved Bir- 
mingham, and did very much for it. He loved it and its people. 
He had immortalised a few of its dingy streets which possessed 
colour and romance though they had no charm of architectural 
dignity. Above all, no man had rendered greater service to that 
great institution, the Midland Institute, than he. (Applause.) 
Let them drink to his immortal memory in silence, because he had 
passed beyond the reach of their praise or blame; but drink it in 
triumph because his spirit lived clearly and truly as ever, and yet 
existed in the world to carry out the work of mercy and of love 
that was the labour of his life. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. W. Matz proposed ‘‘ The Branches.’’ 

Mr. J. W. T. Ley (Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society) briefly 
replied. 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters gave ‘‘ The City and Trade of Birming- 
ham,”’ and the toast was responded to by the Chairman, who said 
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that he thought Birmingham people had good cause to speak for 
themselves. They started as a hardware village. They then be- 
came a municipal borough, and they distinguished themselves in 
both those capacities. They were now a great city ; and they hoped 
to distinguish themselves in that larger sphere of public life. 
Birmingham was not perfect, but with all her faults he loved her, 
and he loved her more and more as he grew older and became 
incapable of forming new affections. His only hope and prayer 
for Birmingham was that the men who were doing her work now, 
and who were to carry on the work of the future, might rise to the 
great opportunity that life in such a great city gave. Let them 
set themselves to make the city a place of pilgrimage in the time 
to come, a place that should have been honoured of her own citizens 
in this generation, and be an honour to the world in the days to 
come. (Applause.) 

The remaining toasts were ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ proposed by Mr. 
George W. Davis, and responded to by Mr. H. Snowden Ward; 
‘The Ladies,’’ proposed by Mr. Henry Loveridge (Chairman of 
the Council of the Birmingham Branch), and responded to by 
Mrs. W. Farrow; and ‘‘ The Chairman,’’ proposed by Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys (Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Branch). 

During the evening Mr. Frank Speaight gave one of his ever- 
popular Pickwick recitals, and Miss Chatterly Ingram delighted 
everyone with her singing of ‘‘ The Enchantress.’’ 


? 


MR. FRANK SPEAIGHT’S RECITAL OF “A TALE 
OF TWO CITIES” 


HE inaugural meeting of the new session of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship in London was held on October 11th, in the picturesque 
hall of Clifford’s Inn, and was devoted to a recital by the ever- 
welcome Mr. Frank Speaight. There was an excellent—almost, 
perhaps, an embarrassingly excellent—audience, for the hall was 
closely packed, and admission had at last to be refused to many. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested. Dickens’s great historical novel 
is by no means the most plastic of materials in the hands of the 
reciter; Mr. Speaight himself, indeed, admitted that it was the 
hardest nut he ever had to crack. But his adaptation from A Tale of 
Two Cities proved that he had at length overcome every difficulty ; 
for his eight chapters contained all that was essential to an under- 
standing of the story even by the uninitiated, and that without a 
single lapse in its verve or intensity. 

Of the performance itself, it is, of course, scarcely necessary here to 
speak. It is sufficient to say that, although Mr. Speaight was not 
seen, perhaps, to quite such good advantage as in Pickwick, his 
rendering on this occasion was, as usual, wonderfully realistic and 
sympathetic. As Sydney Carton, and throughout the two last 
chapters, he was especially successful; and the hearty applause of 
the audience bore witness to the fact that the whole evening had 
been for them an exceptionally pleasant one. Mr. B, W. Matz was 
in the chair. | 
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DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS * 


By J. W. T. LEY 

| ga can scarcely be a more interesting subject than the 

friendships of great men. It is absolutely true that if we 
would know a man we must first of all know his friends, for 
‘“birds of a feather ’’ do flock together, and to see a man in the 
company of his friends is to see him at his best, intellectually and 
spiritually. And of all great men, was there ever a man who had 
more and better friends than Charles Dickens? I can think of 
only one to compare with him in this respect—Samuel Johnson. 
On this point there is a remarkable similarity between the two 
men. Johnson gathered round him all the great men of his time ; 
he won their lasting friendship, though he was always the auto- 
crat. Do we not realise the old lexicographer’s greatness as we 
never realised it before, when we visit a meeting of the club, and 
sit in the company of Burke, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Garrick, Fox, and Sheridan, and observe that these giants are all 
dominated by the author of ‘‘ Rasselas’’? And so if we see 
Dickens in the company of his friends—Forster, Macready, 
Maclise, John Leech, Jerrold, Stanfield, Jeffrey, etc., and see the 
‘inimitable ’’ looked up to, respected and loved by them all, do 
we not realise that this man was something much more than a 
writer of delightful books—that he was a great and dominating 
personality: that, in plain words, he was a great man? Indeed, 
this fact is even more evident in the case of Dickens than in the 
case of Johnson, for whereas the latter was a man of vast learning, 
who in this respect was fit company for any man of his age, we 
must recollect that Dickens was a practically uneducated man. 
What a wonderful fellow he must have been in those early days 
when he was in the very first flush of his success! Remember that 
as a very small child he had almost no schooling at all, that he was 
only ten years old when he was sent to the blacking factory, and 
that after those months of drudgery were over he had only about 
three years at school before he became a lawyer’s clerk—remem- 
ber, in short, his father’s truthful reply to the question, ‘‘ Pray, 
Mr. Dickens, where was your son educated?’’ ‘‘ Why, indeed, 
sir—ha! ha!—-he may be said to have educated himself! ’’ 

As Forster says, ‘‘ Of the two kinds of education which Gibbon 
says that all men who rise above the common level receive; the 
first, that of his teachers, and the second, more personal and more 
important, his own; he had the advantage only of the last.’’ 
Remember all this, and then read the opening passages of the 
chapter in Forster’s book, headed ‘‘ During and After Nickleby, 
1838 and 1839.’’ In 1838 Dickens was twenty-six years old—a 
man of no edutation, as we count education, and yet we find that 
in that year at the college at Twickenham ‘‘a familiar face was 
Mr. Beard’s. There, too, with Talfourd and with Thackeray and 
Jerrold, we had many friendly days; and the social charm of 
Maclise was seldom wanting . . . Edwin Landseer, all the world’s 

* “Charles Dickens and His Friends.” By W. Teignmouth Shore. With 
numerous illustrations. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 6s. net. 
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favourite, and the excellent Stanfield, came a few months later, in 
the Devonshire Terrace days; but another painter-friend was 
George Cattermole. . . . A friend most especially welcome, also, 
was the novelist, Mr. Ainsworth, who shared with us incessantly 
for the three following years in the companionship which began 
at his house.’’ At this time, too, he was on terms of intimate 
friendship with Macready, Talfourd, George Cruikshank, Landor, 
Jeffrey, etc. Can we not conjure up the wonderful individuality 
and personality of this young fellow, who, with no social or 
educational advantages—indeed, with almost every social and 
educational disadvantage—sprang at one bound, not only inte 
unique popularity with the reading public, but into the intimate 
friendship of most of the leading men of his time, and all his life 
retained their affection and devotion ? 

Bearing all this in mind, I had anticipated Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore’s book with the keenest pleasure. ‘‘ Charles Dickens and 
His Friends’?! What a treat was in store! Mr. Shore was 
going to escort me through the magic doorway into that glorious 
company. Mr. Chesterton has written, “‘ To every man alive, one 
must hope, it has in some measure happened that he has talked 
with his more fascinating friends round a table on some night 
when all the numerous personalities unfolded themselves like great 
tropical flowers. All fell into their parts as in some delightful 
impromptu play.’’ Such a night was, I hoped, in store for me. 
But I am afraid I have to confess that I am disappointed. Mr. 
Shore has written a very interesting book, he has introduced me 
to many of Dickens’s friends, but they have been very formal 
introductions, and Dickens himself has scarcely ever been pre- 
sent. Mr. Shore has not taken me down into Cornwall with 
Maclise, Forster, etc. He has told me much about that trip, has 
told me some of the incidents that took place, some of the good 
things that were said, and some of the places that were visited, 
and the relation has not been lacking in interest—how could it 
be ?—but—and this is the point—J have not been of the party. I 
wanted to join them, to hear the good things that, were said, to 
see Forster seated on the top of the Logan Stone, and I am dis- 
appointed. I wanted to spend a few moments in the cottage at 
Twickenham, in the house at Devonshire Terrace, to spend an 
hour at Gads Hill, or to overhear all that took place on one of 
those occasions when Forster and Dickens adjourned to the ‘‘ good 
‘ouse ’’ at Hampstead and partook of a “‘ red-hot chop for dinner, 
and a glass of good wine ’’—and I have been disappointed. 

To tell the truth, the book is lacking in inspiration. Mr. 
Shore—I know he will not misunderstand me—seems not to have 
been gripped by an enthusiasm for his subject. I think it is a 
true and fair criticism to say that the title should have been 
‘“Some Friends of Charles Dickens,’’ because the volume is very 
little more than a series of pen portraits of many of the novelist’s 
friends. Mr. Shore does not show us Dickens in the midst of 
his friends; there are few, if any, intimate touches such as one 
might reasonably expect, to find in a book bearing the title 
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‘* Charles Dickens and His Friends.’’ For instance, there is a 
very pleasant chapter on Walter Savage Landor, but what of his 
friendship with Dickens? For the first two pages there is, in 
effect, no mention of Dickens; on the third page we are given a 
six-line quotation from one of Dickens’s letters to him and a 
reference to the fact that it was in his house that Dickens first 
conceived the idea which eventually took form as Little Nell; 
for two more pages Dickens is not mentioned, and then this 
chapter of seven pages concludes with an extract from Dickens’s 
article on the poet, and an anecdote of a dinner-party at which 
Dickens and Landor were present. Surely much more than this 
might have been made of the friendship between these two men? 

Again, of all Dickens’s friendships, if there was one more famous, 
more real, and more lasting than any other, it was that with 
Forster, yet this has been dismissed with one of the shortest 
chapters in the book. Wilkie Collins is granted only three pages, 
and there is absolutely not a line illustrative of the very close 
friendship that existed between him and the older novelist. 
Fechter receives five pages, and nearly four of these have no 
reference to Dickens at all. In truth, as I have said already, 
the book really resolves itself into very little more than a series 
of character sketches. If it had borne the title I have suggested, 
““Some Friends of Charles Dickens,’’ or ‘‘Some Famous Vic- 
torians,’’ there would have been practically no criticism to offer. 
As such it would have been a success, for it bears evidence of 
much patient research, it is chattily written, and it tells us much 
that is interesting about many famous people. But under its 
present title it is disappointing. 

It was somewhat surprising to find a chapter dealing with the 
story of Dickens’s domestic unhappiness. Mr. Shore calls it ‘‘ the 
one unpleasant task which the writing of this book compels us 
to perform.’”’ He has dealt with that task very discreetly, it is 
true, but why he should have felt himself compelled to deal with 
it I cannot imagine. To me it seems that in a book bearing 
such a title this was about as unnecessary a subject for treatment 
as any that might well be imagined. What it has to do with 
“Dickens and his Friends” I do not know, except that two or 
three friends acted as intermediaries between himself and his 
wife—a fact that called for no more than bare mention. In a 
biography of the novelist the subject compels attention, of course, 
but here it is not only unnecessary, but entirely out of place. 

The “‘ get up”’ of the book is excellent. It is well bound and 
well printed, and there are several interesting and rare illustra- 
tions. A curious mistake has been made in the case of one of 
these illustrations, the famous Laurence portrait being ascribed to 
Maclise. 
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TUCK’S DICKENS CALENDARS FOR 1910 


A’ usual, Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have several splendid 
Dickens calendars in their list this autumn. Some of them 
have pictures which are old friends now, but, like old friends, very 
welcome. They range in prices from 6d. to 4s., the latter being 
a set of four of Ludovici’s paintings reproduced in colour in a large 
portfolio. Another at 2s. 6d. has four 
charming sepia drawings by Harold _Cop- 
ping, whose work we have had occasion to 
praise on more than one occasion. We doubt 
if any present-day artist catches the Dickens 
spirit as he does, and here we have some 
delightful examples of his work. The 
picture of “Scrooge and the Children ” could 
not be bettered. A smaller calendar, at one 
shilling, is also illustrated by four other 
drawings by the same artist. Mr. Copping’s 
pictures are all worth framing. The three 
other one shilling calendars include a block 
one, and two hanging ones, on cords, of 
“Scenes from Dickens” and “In Dickens’s 
Days.” The three sixpenny ones are “ The 
Dickens Post Card ” calendar, a block calen- 
dar, and a selection of Mr. Fletcher’s familiar pictures. The 
calendars will be on sale at our Bazaar on the 8th and 9th November, 
at Caxton Hall, and we recommend our readers to inspect them at 
the bookstall there. 


SOME DAINTY DICKENS REPRINTS 


ks books to take the place of Christmas and New Year cards 

are much in fashion now, and each year brings a quantity of 
new ones, each with its own delicate and artistic form to recommend 
it. Naturally no series is complete without some one or more 
volume of Dickens forming a part. In that known as the ‘‘ Sesame 
Booklets,’’ costing but sixpence each, published by Messrs. Harrap 
& Co., bound in vellum and gold, and containing a pretty coloured 
frontispiece, are included reprints of ‘‘ Christmas at Dingley Dell,’’ 
““ Bardell v. Pickwick,’’ and ‘‘ Gabriel Grubb,’’ whilst in the new 
issue of the ‘‘ Moment ”’ series, now reprinted in smaller size than 
last year, we have, of course, a volume, if one can call these midgets 
of books volumes, ‘‘ Moments with Dickens.’’ This series has a 
portrait in colours, very charmingly coloured illustrated end 
papers, and are issued in three styles of binding, all at the same 
price of one shilling each. Mr. Frowde is the publisher. 
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‘THROUGH THE YEAR WITH GREAT AUTHORS” 


(Dake the general title of ‘‘ Through the Year with Great 
Authors,’’ Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. have commenced 
one of the most delightful series of books issued for some time, 
with three volumes devoted to Dickens, Tennyson and Robert 
Browning respectively. They are not birthday books, for there is 
no space for autographs. But each day of the year has a suitable 
quotation from the works of the author to whom the volume is 
devoted, and these extracts are no mere haphazard selection nor 
are they hackneyed through use on previous calendars. They 
show the selector to be an ardent student of his subject. At the 
beginning of each month a longer quotation than the rest appro- 
priately introduces it, and each volume is devoid of any unneces- 
sary foreword or introduction. The books stand by themselves 
and speak for themselves. They are charmingly produced, printed 
in a good bold readable type surrounded by a delicate border of 
green, on paper of special quality, and each contains a portrait. 
The binding is artistic, and the volumes can be procured in two 
styles: in cloth at 1s. 6d. net and in velvet calf yapp at 3s. net. 
They will make a delightful Christmas present, and there can be no 
doubt as to the success of so well designed a series. 


LLOYD’S SIXPENNY DICKENS 


‘pee proprietors of the Daily Chronicle and Lloyd’s News have 
commenced the issue of a complete sixpenny edition of Dickens’s 
works by arrangement with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the original 
publishers of Dickens’s works, and who hold his copyrights. This 
means that it is both authoritative in text and complete in con- 
tents; and, moreover, it is illustrated from the original wood- 
engravings by Fred Barnard and other contemporary Dickens 
artists. A picture from each story is to be reproduced on the 
paper cover, and generally the edition will be handsome, although 
the price is only 6d. net a volume. It will run to about thirty 
volumes, the very long works being divided into two. The series 
commenced on October 14th with A Tale of Two Cities. 


A NEW DICKENS CALENDAR 


We have received a copy of a new Dickens calendar issued by 
Messrs. Simpkin, 32, Paternoster Row, E.C. It comprises twelve 
leaves (10 by 8}) of artistic design tastefully produced in two 
colours, with portrait of Charles Dickens and specially distinct 
dates, tied with green ribbon. The quotations have been carefully 
selected with a view to interpreting something of the mind of the 
great novelist, and will appeal not only to Dickens lovers but to all 
who appreciate high sentiment and sound common sense. Each 
copy in special printed envelope. Price one shilling. 
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NOTES ON “BLEAK HOUSE” 


‘poe Normal Press has added to their already long list of booklets 
on the English classics one with the above title. It belongs 
to the Normal Tutorial series under the general editorship of P. 
Lyddon-Roberts and Professor E. E. Denny. The new one on 
Bleak House is by George M. Handley, B.A., author of a similar 
booklet on A Tale of Two Crties, and is intended mainly for the 
use of candidates studying the book for examination purposes. 
There are introductions on Dickens and his books in general, on 
Bleak House in particular, list of characters, a sketch of the plot, 
summary of each chapter, notes explanatory, historical and 
etymological. Conscientiously done, the booklet should be useful 


to those for whom it is designed. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND LAUSANNE 
S1z,—Will you kindly allow me to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions towards the tablet which I have had placed on the Villa 
Grand, Rosemont, Lausanne, commemorating Dickens’s residence there 


in 1846 :— 
M. A. Schaer-Cottier, 8s.; Mr. B. W. Matz, 2s. 6d.; Mr. H. Snowden 


Ward, 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. H. Beacock, 2s.; Mr. Frank Speaight, 1s.; Mr. J. 


J. O’Neill, 1s.; Mr. A. Humphreys, 2s. 6d. 
I shall be glad to receive and acknowledge further subscriptions. The 


cost of the tablet was £2 6s. 
Yours faithfully, 


Manchester, October 15th, 1909. ARTHUR HUMPHREYS. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The Bazaar 
arrangements are nearing completion. As announced in ‘‘ When Found— ”’ 
the function will be held on November 8th and 9th, at Caxton Hall. Many 
special attractions are being arranged, and we hope to have a large gathering. 
Gifts of any kind for sale, especially toys or items suitable for the refresh- 
ment stall, will be gladly received. They should be forwarded to reach 
Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., on the previous Friday or 
Saturday, and should be addressed to Miss Emilie M. Miniken, Hon. Sec., 
Dickens Fellowship Bazaar Committee. Will members and friends kindly 
price all goods for sale? Tickets may be obtained from Headquarters, 
Whitcomb House, for 1s., or admitting after 6 p.m., 6d. 

BRIGHTON.—On October 9th, a large number of members and friends 
had a social meeting at the Lecture Hall of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Henry 
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Davey (President of the Branch) took the chair. A capital programme of 
recitations from various works of the novelist, including Our Mutual 
Friend, Christmas Carol, A Tale of Two Cities, Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
Pickwick Papers, were given by the Misses Summers, Goring, Russell- 
Davies, and Harbour, and Messrs. Gauntlett and Fowler, and were greatly 
appreciated. The Needlework Guild in connection with the Branch made 
the annual presentation of garments to the afflicted children at the special 
school in Trafalgar Court on October 14th. This is the great annual treat 
of these poor Tiny Tims. They were given a capital tea, then an enter- 
tainment, consisting of a ventriloquial exhibition and a shadowgraph, 
Miss Russell-Davies also telling them an interesting child’s fairy story. 
Most of them seemed to appreciate the amusement to the full. After- 
wards the garments were produced ; they had been made by the ladies of 
the Needlework Guild, and were capital in quality, while in number they 
“broke the record.’’ The presentations were made by Mrs. Russell- 
Davies, President of the Guild; and at the call of Miss Dyer, their 
mistress, the children gave three hearty cheers in recognition. 


BRIXTON.—On September 27th the sixth annual general meeting 
was held in the lecture hall of the Independent Church. Mr. Sidney 
Marriott presided. The programme of engagements for the session 1909- 
10 came urder consideration. The Secretary and Treasurer were re- 
appointed, and the following were elected as the Committee: Mrs. A. T. 
Carey, Mrs. J. W. Coade, Miss Cooper, Miss Innocent, Miss K. Marriott, 
Miss B. Sherlock, Messrs. J. W. Douglas, G. Rutty, and W. J. Sherlock. 
The “ Little Dorrit’’ Society will remain under the superintendence of 
Mrs. W. J. Sherlock (Secretary) and Miss Cooper (Treasurer). 

On October 18th the first literary meeting of the winter session was held, 
attended by a goodly number of members and friends. Mr. Sidney Marriott 
presided. The occasion was devoted to an interesting lecture, given by 
Mr. Willoughby Matchett, on Little Dorrit. The lecturer remarked on the 
faulty construction of the tale, the eccentricity of its plot, and the 
peculiarity of much of its minor characterisation. The dominant figures of 
the book, round whom its chief interest was centred, were ‘‘ The Father of 
the Marshalsea’’ and his youngest daughter Amy (Little Dorrit), born in 
the prison, and devoted to the well-being of her family in general, and her 
father in particular. These characters were drawn with a delicacy of pathos 
and feeling which only Dickens could command. The lecture was followed 
by several recitals—rendered in fluent and facile style—introducing many 
incidents and characters of the book. Messrs. Marriott and Allbut made 
some observations, critical and appreciative, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. 


DUBLIN.—The third annual general meeting was held on September 
29th, in the Hall, 9, Merrion Row. Sir Charles ameron 
presided, and there was a good attendance of members. Mr. 
George A. Prescott read the annual report and balance-sheet, which 
were adopted, and the election of officers and committee for 1909-10 
was proceeded with, and _ resulted as follows:—President: Sir 
Charles A. Cameron, C.B. Vice-Presidents: Edward Dowden, M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L.; Miss Mary Angela Dickens. Committee: Mrs. J. A. 
Miller, Miss K. Slyne, Miss A. M. Gibbons, Miss F. A. Heagan; Messrs. 
Geo. A. Young, M. D. Collins, J. A. Miller, J. M. Hobson, W. J. Preston, 
and J. C. Shaw. Hon. Secretary: J. Shaw. Hon. Treasurer: Geo. A. 
Prescott. Hon. Sec. and Treas. of Charitable Guild: Miss Florence 
Steel. 

The opening meeting of the new session took place on October 
13th. when the President again occupied the chair. The proceedings took 
the form of a concert and recital, at which an unusually large attendance 
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filled the room. An excellent programme of music and Dickens recitals 
was then gone through, the performers including Miss Flora McDonnell, 
the Misses Alton, Miss Lily Preston, Miss B. L’Estrange Graham, and 
Messrs. M. D. Collins, R. Smith, and R. Bridge Whelan. A special 
feature was Miss Flora McDonnell’s admirable recitation of ‘A Welcome 
to Boz,” beirg a tribute written by W. H. Venables on the occasion of 
the novelist’s second visit to America, in 1868. The piece was magni- 
ficently rendered by Miss McDonnell, who is well known in Dublin as one 
of our foreraost elocutionists. Mr. M. D. Collins gave two delightful 
recitals, being “The Dancing Academy” and “The Death of Jo.”” Mr. 
Collins showed that he can interpret Dickens’s genius in the spirit of a 
true Dickensian. ‘The musical items were most enjoyable. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the Hon. Secretary received a large number of 
applications for membership, and a very active session may be anticipated. 


FOREST GATE.—The annual general meeting was held on Thursday, 
September 16th. Mr. Thomas Webb presided over the largest audience 
ever had at a general meeting, and the secretary’s report, which showed 
an increase of membership and a greater increase in the interest taken by 
members in the work of the Branch, was received with enthusiasm. 
During last session upwards of one thousand poor children were enter- 
tained and given a good, substantial tea, the entire cost being subscribed 
by the members, who willingly took collecting cards. The lady members 
ot the Branch rendered most valuable assistance at each of the five parties 
that were given, and, besides this, formed a small Needlework Guild 
among themselves, and contributed nearly one hundred articles of warm 
underclothing for children under the age of twelve years. An innovation 
is being made this session. Extra monthly meetings are arranged for the 
purpose of studying more fully the works of Charles Dickens. The book 
chosen as the first to be studied is Barnaby Rudge. Financially the 
Branch is in a sound condition, a balance of nearly three pounds being 
left in the hands of the hon. treasurer. Mr. H. HE. Deighton has been 
obliged to resign that office, and Mr. A. R. Trott was elected in his stead. 
Ernest Gray, Esq., has again accepted the office of President, and another 
enjoyable session is anticipated. 


HASTINGS.—The Branch began its winter series on October 11th with 
the annual business meeting. Mr. H. Braund presided over a good 
attendance. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. W. Hoad) presented a record 
of the previous session, and of sums raised for charitable purposes, in- 
cluding £2 2s. for the Ore Penny Dinner Fund, £3 for the Fellowship 
Christmas Fund, £3 given to the Home for Crippled Children, and a 
further amount devoted to the funds of the Blind Home. The report 
having been duly adopted, the President, Vice-Presidents (the borough 
Member, Mr. Harvey Du Cros, and Mr. Wilson Crewdson), the Hon. 
Secretary, the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. F. W. Tyler), and Hon. Assistant 
Treasurer (Miss I’. Tyler) were re-elected. 


HULL.—On October 7th this Branch held its first meeting for the 
session, and entered upon the fifth year of its existence under promising 
circumstances. The gathering took the form of a conversazione with the 
new President (Mr. F. Bacon) in the chair. The chairman referred in 
complimentary terms to the ideal manner in which the presidential duties 
had been condncted in the past, and hoped by the aid of the members of 
the Fellowship to perform the duties to their mutual satisfaction. The 
Secretary (Mr. G. E. Tindal) then spoke on the gratifying progress of the 
Branch, and expressed pleasure that by the enthusiasm of old members 
there were 30 new names to be enrolled that evening. A most interesting 
programme of music and recitals was then commenced, and the various 
items were thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience. Praise must be 
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given to Miss Gertrude Watson, Madame Ditchburn, Miss Bertie Man 
shall and pupils, Mr. E. Fenton, Mr. H. Ellison, and Mr. J. Bolton for 
the success of the entertainment. During the evening a framed portrait 
of Dickens, from the painting by Maclise, was presented from the members 
to the retiring President (Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A.), the little ceremony 
being performed by Mrs. Bacon. 

ISLE OF THANET.—With a view of carrying out one of the chief 
objects of the society, to promote and encourage “ good fellowship,”’ the 
Branch has arranged to hold a series of afternoon promenade concerts, 
under its auspices, during the dull season here (as it is called) in the 
grounds and on the stage, etc., of ‘“'The Lawn,”’ in the High Street, which 
will be suitably arranged, and enclosed for the purpose as a comfortable 
winter resort. Local members and their families are invited to the first of 
these entertainments, free, upon production of their card of membership. 
It has been necessary to arrange to give, at the least, five such perforn- 
ances ; but further concerts will be given if these efforts to provide pleasant 
intercourse and recreation are appreciated, as the Committee feel sure 
they will be. Season tickets, with admission to all parts and seats, for 
the whole series, of not less than five concerts, will be issued at 2s. 6d., 
and family tickets to admit three persons at 5s., for the whole winter 
series of five or more concerts. 

LEEDS.—tThe closing meeting of the seventh session was held on Sep- 
tember 30th, at the Church Institute. Mr. Frank Kidson, amid many 
expressions of regret, having announced that after seven years’ service he 
would rather not stand for re-election as hon. secretary, he was unanl- 
mously elected President, and Mrs. Graham, of 8, Oakwood Drive, Round- 
hay, was elected as Hon. Secretary. The opening meeting of the eighth 
session was held at the Church Institute on Oct. 14th, when several short 
papers were read by members. These included a brief study of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, read by Mr. F. G. Jackson; ‘On a Chapter in Bleak 
Howse’’ (The Pardiggle Family), by Mr. A. P. Snodgrass; and ‘“‘ Some 
Criticisms on Our Mutual Friend,’ by Mr. 8. R. Wyvill. An interesting 
and animated discussion followed each paper. 

LIVERPCOL.—The first meeting of the Liverpool Branch for the 
current session was held on Tuesday, October 5th, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, wken the President, Mr. Edgar Browne, lectured on “Style in 
Charles Dickens’s Novels,’’ before a numerous audience of members and 
friends. The lecture was illustrated by various readings from Charles 
Dickens’s works, and was nuch appreciated by those present. On the 
proposal of Mr. Lawrence Hull, seconded by Mr. Duff, and supported by 
Mr. Rowlands, a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Edgar Browne. A 
social was afterwards held by the members. 

On the 19th Mr. Cuming Walters, the well-known authority on matters 
Dickensian, lectured, taking as his subject ‘‘ The Heroic Type in Dickens’s 
Novels.” In the course of a very able and interesting lecture, Mr. Walters 
contrasted the heroic type to be found in Dickens’s novels with the type 
which was accepted as heroic by the novelists of his day, and refuted the 
statement sometimes heard that he could not depict a gentleman. 

MAIDSTONE.—Mr. Frank Speaight, on October 13th, gave a re- 
cital of David Copperfield, the version being the identical one used by 
Dickens himself in his public appearances in England and America. He 
again proved himself one of the most brilliant of Dickens reciters, and at 
the conclusion of the piece gave a humorous recitation of Mark Twain’s. 
The Mayor (Councillor P. Potter) said he was delighted to see such a 
splendid audience ; it showed that Dickens was still living. 

MANCHESTER.—The opening meeting of the winter session was held 
on October Ist, when the President, Mr. Albert Nicholson, welcomed the 
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members to the new meeting-place, the Institute, 135, Deansgate. There 
was a good fittendance, many new members were enrolied, and a very en- 
joyable evening was spent in listening to a programme of music and reci- 
tations and to an interesting address by the President on Dickens’s asso- 
ciations with Little Portland Street Chapel, London. Those contributing 
to the evening’s programme included Mrs. and Miss Kinnell, Miss Pick- 
nell, Miss B. Read, and Mr. B. Jacob. Refreshments were served 
during the evening. The session promises to be one of special interest. 
At the birthday celebration next February Mr. G. K. Chesterton and the 
popular Dean of Manchester (Bishop Welldon), formerly headmaster at 
Harrow, are to be the chief speakers, and the meeting will be held amid 
the old-world surroundings of the Chetham Hospital. In accepting the 
invitation to be present, Bishop Welldon wrote: “It will be a great 
pleasure to me to associate myself with the Dickens Fellowship. I have 
long been a great admirer of Dickens, and I think few people can have 
taken so much trouble to ensure the study of his writings as I did among 
my boys at Harrow.” 

SHEFFIELD.—The sixth annual general meeting of this Branch was 
held at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, on October 15th, the Chairman of 
Committee (Mr. G. W. Parker) occupying the chair. Owing to certain 
of last year’s officials not offering themselves for re-election, a number of 
changes were made. The following elections took place:—Hon. Joint 
Branch Secretaries: Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, 78, Malinda Street, 
Sheffield. President: Mr. John Hy. Davidson. Hon. Branch Treasurer : 
Mr. L. J. Kirkham. Hon. Branch Librarian: Mr. J. Abey. Council: 
Misses H. Roberts, Alice Wragg, and L. H. Rhodes, Messrs. A. E. War- 
burton, J. A. Howard, J. Dyal, J. H. Hewlett, C. W. Darwin, W. 
Leggett, J. Abey, A. Hodgkinson, and KH. Ibbetson, with the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Branch as ex-officio members. The late Hon. Secretary of 
the Branch (Mr. T. W. Padmore) and the late Chairman of Council (Mr. 
G. W. Parker) were elected Vice-Presidents of the Branch. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, &c. 

“The Pickwick Papers.’’ With the 43 original drawings and nearly 
250 new ones illustrating the topography, manners and customs of the 
time, and curious and topical allusions. Collected and annotated by C. Van 
Noorden. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 21s. net. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

“The Genius of Dickens.”’ By George Barlow. London: Henry J. 
Glaisher. Crown 8vo, 6d. 

‘Selections from -Dickens,’’ chosen by A. H. Sidgwick. London: 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; full leather, 2s. 6d. net; velvet 
Persian, 3s. 6d. net. : 

“A Tale of Two Cities.’ Illus. by Fred Barnard. Lloyd’s Sixpenny 
Dickens. London: Edward Lloyd. 6d. net. 

‘‘Bardell v. Pickwick,’ ‘‘Christmas at Dingley Dell,’’ and ‘ Gabriel 
Grubb.” By Charles Dickens. Coloured Frontispieces in Sesame Booklets. 
London: G. G. Harrap & Co. 6d. net each. 

‘‘Moments with Dickens.’’ Coloured front and end papers. London: 
Henry Frowde. 1s. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
'“The Old Crib” (Cartoon, Fagin and Sikes). The Municipal Gazette, 
September 24th. 

“Sam Weller’s Grandson.” Special interview in Daly Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 30th. 

““Who was Sam Weller?” Reply to above. By B. W. Matz. Daily 
News, October 4th. 
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‘© A Sam Weller Club.” By Randall Charlton. Daily Graphic, Oct. 7th. 
“The Home of the ‘Sociable Samivels.’” Illus. Daily Graphic, 

October 8th. 

“Charles Dickens.’”’ By John T. Page (continued). East London 
Advertiser, October 9th and 16th. 

“The Dickens Fellowship Conference in Birmingham.” Birmingham 
Dispatch, October 11th; Birmingham Gazette, October 11th; Birmingham 
Post, and a “ Leader,” October 11th; Birmingham Weekly Post. Illus. 
October 16th. 

“ Novels or Tracts?’ Manchester Evening Chronicle, October 11th. 

“The Novel and its Aims.” Leeds Mercury, October 12th. 

‘‘ Novelists and their Characters.” By Frank Richardson. Westmi:ster 
Gazette, October 15th. 

“Dickens in Camp” (Not by Bret Harte). Catholic Home Journal, 
October 12th. 

‘‘ Dickens in a Diving Bell.” Evening News, October 13th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


1. Plymouth Branch: “Dickens and the Law,’’ by Mr. G. J. Mitchell, 
at Micado Café, at 8. 

Brixton Branch: Whist Drive at Carlton Hall, Tunstall Road, at 8. 

2. Liverpool Branch: “ Peace or War,’’ by Mr. J. B. Schrouder, at 
“Royal Institute, at 8. 

4. Hull Branch: “Chesterton’s Dickens,’ by Mr. J. H. Noble, at 
Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 

Forest Gate Branch: Whist Drive. 

5. Manchester Branch: Dombey and Son. Papers by members. 

6. Brighton Branch: “Charles Dickens.’’ Lantern Lecture by Mr. 
B. W. Matz, at Steine Hall, at 8. 

8 and 9. London: Dickens Fellowship Bazaar, at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. ; 

10. London : ‘‘ The Humour and the Pathos of Dickens.’”’? Lantern Lecture 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 

Dublin Branch: Whist Drive at the Hall, Merrion Row. 

12. West London Branch: Lantern Lecture. 

Birmingham Branch: Lecture by Mr. R. K. Dent, at Imperial Hotel. 

15. Plymouth Branch: “ Dickens as a Word Painter,’’ by R. Rugg-Monk, 
J.P., at Micado Café, at 8. 

Southampton Branch: Whist Drive, at Kell Hall, at 8. 
Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Miss Cooper. 

16. Liverpool Branch: “The Debit Side of Dickens,’’ by Mr. W. J. 
Baylis, M.A. Discussion by Messrs. G. A. Tessimond and B. 
Atkinson. 

18. Hull Branch: “ Side-Lights on Dickens,’? by Mr. R. J. Burden. 

Forest Gate Branch: “David Copperfield” Recital, by Miss C. 
Humphries, at Earlham Hall. 

20. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive at Edinburgh Café, at 8. 

24. Dublin Branch: ‘“ Mr. Pecksniff,’’ by Mr. G. A. Young, at the Hall. 

27. West London Branch: Cinderella Dance. 

29. Plymouth Branch: Paper by Mr. J. Hitchings, at Micado Café, at 8. 

Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Mr. J. W. Douglas, at Inde- 
pendent Church Hall, at 8. ; L 

30. Liverpool Branch: “Some Characters of Browning’s,” ‘by Rev. J. 

Odgers, B.A., at Royal Institute, at 8. 
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